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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL ART, 1934 
Following the general pattern of its 1m- 
portant exhibition of 19209, the Museum will 


offer during November and December of 


his vear comprehensive display of con- 
temporary American industnal art. This 
will be the thirteenth in the series of indus- 


art exhibitions a1 the prog- 


ress Of design over a five-vear period, not- 
bly in the field of home furnishings 

It will be recalled that the 1929 exhibition 
ontained only specially designed material 
such will also be the ise this vear. On the 
ther 1, the twelfth exhil mn, held in 


I 
DronzZe ; [24 


) 1 va n { ifam { 
1Q3 consisted only o tems Irom actug 


in the open market and demonstrated 


how rapidly the general interest in contem. 


porary design had spread, through the fact 
though it contained only half as map 


ODJectsS as 1tS Predecessor 


there Were twic 
as many exhibitors; in other words, really ; 


our-to-one ratio, a hopeful sign to thos 
who follow trends of design and seek to find 
in them some response to the needs and de- 


sires of the dav, namel\ contemporar 
This vear the Museum has again enlist. 
the aid of a Cooperating Committee, tho 


ts organization has taken quite a different 





\ccording to tl 
the Gallery Ol Spe- 


form from that of 1929 


scheme of installation 


cial Exhibitions will give the impression 


three related galleries. The Museum has i1 


vited three architects, Paul Philippe | 
\rthur Loomis Harmon, and Elv_ Jaci 
Kahn, to supervise the design of these ma 
I S | ich W \| ndertake to Narmon 
and present as a general gallery projec 
work ol S¢ veral other coi pel | 19 desig rs 


Mr. Harmon’s unit, the central section 


he gallery, will consist of six 


teriors, each designed by an architect wi 


will in turn marshal such other individu 
and firms as may be necessary to realizt 
own part of the exhibition. The architects 
who have kindly agreed to assist in this 


are Archibald M William E. Les 
John W. Root, Elhel Saarinen, Eug 
Schoen, and Ralph T. Walker 

Similarly Mr. Cret and 


assisted by groups of 


Brown 


7 
LAZLt 


Mr. Kahn will 
designers. In tl 
units the presentation will not permit t 
installation of complete rooms; instead at 


rooms and groupings 


rangements Of parts ol 


of objects of industrial art, such as text 


furniture, glass, pottery, etc., are planne 
for. Mr. Cret’s collaborators to date 


F dat iT] t Rh » | 
clude Gustav lensen Gilbert iN ode t 


Simonson who will have the C laboratiol 
of Ravmond Loewy —Walter D. Teague 

V. F. von Lossberg; while Mr. Kahn willd 
assisted by Donald | Yeskev. Walter \\ Kan 
tac nd Walter von Nesset 


tack, Irvin L. Scott, : 
\ll these designers will be asked to rec 


mend such other designers and makers 0 
DrectS as Mav be necessary Or 


dividual o 


arrving out of their respect 


| TO ects 
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though, as Is always the case, entries will be 
shown only by 
Museum. 

The exceptionally large attendance at the 
ast exhibition of this type, over 180,000, 
mav be regarded as an endorsement of this 
kind of display which encourages a hope 
that this vear’s effort may be similarly 


rewarded. 


(HE JEAN JACQUES 
REUBELL BEQUEST 


The late Jean Jacques Reubell, a citizen 
f France, was a distinguished collector. As 
he was a discriminating judge, he was con- 
stantly acquiring pieces of exceptional inter- 
est and value. After his death in 1933 his 
collection was dispersed at auction,’ with 
the exception of a number of choice objects 
ueathed — to museums— [he 


various 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, of which he 





was already a Benetactor, the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs in Paris, of which he was an 
administrator, the Museum at Colmar, his 
and the Instituto Valencia de 
Don Juan in Madrid 
by this Museum 


native city, 
The objects received 
comprise twenty-seven 
arms of excellent quality which, after their 
withdrawal from the current exhibition in 
the Room of Recent Accessions, will be 
shown in Gallery H 7 with the collection of 
-uropean daggers and court and hunting 
swords which he presented to 
the Museum in 1926 in memory of his 
mother, Julia C. Coster, and of his wife 
Adeline E. Post, both of New York City 
Most of the 


eenerousl\ 


be queathed objects are 
French swords of the eighteenth century. 
they are a clear reminder of the extrava- 
gant social lite of the period and the excite- 
ment which the nobles craved. To see how 
Prevalent was the use of the sword we need 
mly recall that at the end of the eighteenth 
century there were 241 master swordsmiths 


n 


n Paris compared with 182 


makers 


master shoe- 


Swords such as ours testifv that 


direct invitation from the 
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unusual skill was required before one could 
enter into the promised land of a master- 
ship. The blades are of excellent quality. A 
well-known Parisian 
writer that the blades of such swords are 


gunsmith told the 
still sought after, to be broken down and 
used for awls because their metal is espe- 
cially good for that purpose. Four of the 
blades are inscribed with the name of the 

Amsterdam, [he Hagu 
Dijon, and Paris. One of the finest swords 


city of theirorigin e 
with its guard, grip, and pommel of painted 
porcelain (illustrated on the front cover), 1s a 
weapon which emphasizes the refinement of 





GUARD OF FRENCH 


COURT SWORD, ABOUT 1775 


ontemporary costume 
two others bear the 
1758-1759 and of 1701-1762 respect 


Most of the hilts 
chased in rehef or pierced 


however, are of steel 
their exquisite 
workmanship reflecting the sure vet d 
touch of the artist in manipulating so in 
tractable a metal 

These hilts were chased after speciall 
prepared designs many of which have 
down to us; in the Print Room of the Mi 
seum, for example, are designs made b 
Juste Auréle Meissonnier for a sword pr 
sented to Louis NVI on the occasion of his 
marriage in 1725. The chasing of these hilts 
mechanical process. [he 


Was 1n no sense a 


work was done in relief, in the manner in 


which a medalist chisels the master ma 
trices used to stamp the negative mold, o1 
molds in t se of quant prod 


\s the medium in which our swords were 
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ppled gold ground spirited combats 





was the cocked hat. However, there w 


xceptions he hilt of the sword shown 


froure 3, at the left, lacks the usual bilo 

guard; here the knuckle bow joins the ring 

guard, a survival of an earlier form. 1 
| | bluing and 1s orn 


mented with groups of fleurs-de-lis div 


Sorgina 


Dears arms which indicate that the sw 


belonged to a member of the roval hous 
| France.’ On each side of the blade neart 
hilt is the inscription: “Palle M4 fourb 
seur Place Des Trois Maries Prés Le P 
neuve a Paris” and on the scabbard ct 
‘Palle Fourbisseur De Monsieur Frére 
b Rov a Paris.” Palle’s dates and any other 
nformation concerning him would of cours 
' help to identify the princely owner of 


sword, but such data are unavailable t 





France ene4ra ed ules 








led DV the collars of four Knign ) 
Orders (Saint Lazarus of Jerusalem and t 


ae I 


FIG. 2. PAGE'S HUNT- Hospitalers of Our Lady of Mount Ca 





lan « 4 \ 1. 
NG SWORD. FRENCH Golden Fleece Saint Michael, and 


Ghost), the whole superimposed upon an eig 

XVIII CENTURY ino he ole sup mposed upon an ¢ 
pointed star (probably of a Chevalier Gr 
\s a matt Croix of Saint Louis) reposing upon a mante 
and flanked by laurel branches; the manteling 


flexed above the arms is surmounted by 











lartre & 
ll ert 


> SWOTd 
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writer at the moment. Unfortunately no 


omprehensive biography of armorers has 
been published 
l¢ 


;to wear court 


was customary tor the children of no- 





swords, many ot 


Louis XIII of France 


sal ’ 
wert especialls rich 
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bequest 


fig. 2), are included in the Reubell 


These still hold a special charm for those 


who realize the thrill any boy experiences in 
h asword 


merely handling suc and thev will 


remind the visitor of certain popular novels 


in Which the hero vanquished every swords- 





3. COURT SWORD AND SCABBARD, FRENCH, XVIII CENTURY 
AND SWORD WITH COLICHEMARDE BLADI 
Was presented with a sword when he was man in sight. [The smallest of these swords 


uta Vear old. In the 
Paris. 1s the 


\rchives Nationales, 
original design by the gold- 
smith Thomas Germain for a sword that he 
made at a livres for the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XV, when the boy 
was five vears old. The sword of the Dau- 
phin, son of Louis XVI, is today in the 
Invalides, Paris. No less than ten pages’ 
words, one of which is 


cost ol 


0, 472 


a hunting sword ( 


ty, 
/ 


twenty-three inches over all 


measures but Ire 
One of the unusual blades is a typi 


colichemarde (fig. 3, right); the word is a 


corruption of KOnigsmark, the name of the 


famous military leader supposed to ha 


invented this form of blade. The character 


istics are the triangular section with each 


face hollowed and the abrupt taper 


me quarter of the distance from hilt to 








MI 


1) | ention of this shape blade 
made e dexterous handling ot the sword 
in; mplishment more readil tainabl 
Intl nds fencer it has a spontaneous 
vitalit \ sword with a blade of this tvpe ts 
not much heavier than ladv’s fan, but de 
Spite was extremely etlective. Con 
temporary memotrs teach us, however, th 

wicked as such weapons were, infinitely more 
harm was done by the tongue than by the 
sword STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


IROPOLITAN Ml 


Ihe rehet is decorated with a row 
stvlized palm cte (Tees and a band ot ro. 


motives familiar to us from mony. 
\chaemenian 


ments of the period 

Persepolis and Susa. Each tree consists of 
series of calvxes surmounted by a palmett 
fohage of the date paln 
trees occur frequently in Assyrian 
abyvlonian art, being derived from the 


[ree of Life, or sacred tree, which play 


Important part in the religion of the 





RELIEF, PERSIAN, 


AN ACHAEMENIAN ALABASTER 
RELIEI 


Museum’s Persian Expedition, exca- 


Vating last season at Wkasr-1-Abu Nasr, near 


Shiraz,! vielded a number of interesting ob- 
jects of the Achaemenian, Sasanian, and 


nadan periods, the most important 


\chaemenian alabaster relief? re- 


lated in style to sculptures at Persepolis 
and Susa.’ The first specimen of Persian 
sculpture of the Achaemenian period to be 
included in the Museum’s collection of an- 
cient Oriental art, it is shown this month in 
the Room of Recent Accessions 

For a report u these exc s 
Walter Hauser, B LLETIN, Sect. I] of Nov 10 
PP. 39-44 

\cc. no. 34.90.1. Rogers Fund, 19 

Friedrich Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persiens 
figs. 4-29. Persepolis is at present being recon- 


the Chicago Oriental Institute under 


of Professor Ernst Herzfeld 


Structed Dy 


the direction 


\ 


transforming the date paln 
into a svmbol, Mesopotamian artists cr 
abstract motive be 


\\ her 


the Persians adopted this Mesopotamiar 


ated an almost 


only shght resemblance to a real tree 


Tree of Life with its palmette devices the 
it and thus developed a new 

must have come from 
\chaemenian building 
of Iasr-1-Abu Nasr, perhaps frot 


Our reliet 


perhaps in the vr 


CInity 
Persepolis itself (whence it may have been 


Drought to the site 


of its excavation). It was 
monumental stairw: 


probably part of a 

like those of the palaces of the Pers 
kings Darius (521-485 B.c.) and Xerxes 
{85-405 B.C.) at Persepolis.4 The stairwa 


in front of the Audience Hall and that leaé 
ing to the smaller palaces show sever 
panels with palmette trees identical to tho 


‘Illustrated London News, Feb. 11, 1933 


Mar 25, pp 401 400 


207, 
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nour relief. There, however, the trees vary 
the number of calvxes being in- 


according to the 


1 height, 

creased or diminished 
space available. Palmette trees were also 
used as decorative motives in Achaemenian 
reliefs of enameled brick. On the high frieze 
under the crenelations of the palace walls at 
Persepolis®> and on the great staircase at 
Susa, for example, an effective design, en- 
hanced by polyvchromy, 1s formed by pal- 
mette trees. [hev are arranged in a continu- 
ws row, following the stvlistic principle of 


\chae- 


menian sculptors. [his principle of composi- 


rhythmic composition favored by 


tion, Which was also applied to reliefs with 
igure subjects, emphasizes the monumen- 
tality and the ceremonial spirit of the 
\chaemenian era of Persian art. 


M.S. DIMAND. 


A PAINTING BY JUSEPI 
| 


>Y 
RIBERA 
large painting of the 


Saint Catherine by 


In purchasing the 
Holy Family” with 
Ribera the Museum decisively strengthens 
tsrepresentation of baroque painting.! This 
sthe onlv work by Ribera in the Museum 
collection, for the Lucretia formerly as- 
signed to him ts no longer believed to be by 
him. 

Ihe Holy Family with Saint Catherine is 
anexample of Ribera’s painting which ma\ 
well gratify the art lover; it may, more- 
over, surprise him if he is one of those who 
are somewhat familiar with Ribera’s work 


without knowing it really well. The surprise 
would be due to the fact that the name of 
Ribera is usually 
paintings of half-naked old saints and her- 
mits mortifying their dessicated bodies or 
with unforgettably real pictures of martyr- 


associated either with 


doms in all their shocking technical detail 


Ibid., Apr. 8, 1933, p. 488 

lhe painting is now on view in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. Oil on canvas; h. 8214, w 
90°43 IN Jusepe de Ribera espanol 
\ccademico Ro! | The last figure 
Sindistinct Most w riters on Ribera have read it 
}, Dut it looks more like a 7 which the artist has 
converted into an 8. This would date the com- 
pletion of our painting two vears earlier than the 
\doration of the Shepherds in the Louvre 


Signed 


104(5 


MUSEUM OF ART 
Such cruel representations as these were in 
vociferous demand in Ribera’s day. The 
foremost Italian painters with few excep- 
tions were supplying striking representa- 
tions of such subjects, and Ribera for his 
part played his variations upon these for- 
midable themes with such brilliant success 
that we find today in the world’s public and 
private picture galleries not only Ribera’s 
many surviving originals but also old copies 
and imitations without number 

The Holy Family with Saint Ca 
belongs to a different category of Ribera’s 
1, to 


therine 


work, a category far less numerous anc 
the quieter taste of today, far more pleas- 
ing. Among the finest of his works in this 
lovelier vein are the noble Lamentation 
Monastery of San Martino 
in the Carpenter Shop 


1637) in the 
the Holy Family 
1639) in Wiesbaden, the Saint Agnes (1641 
in Dresden, and the famous Adoration o 
the Shepherds 
the creation of such ingratiating works 


‘ 


1050) in the Louvre. Into 


these have gone many of the qualities which 
excited great enthusiasm when they ap- 
peared in the crueler subjects. Here 1s found 
the same technical splendor (the famous 
Neapolitan brio), but 
dued to suit the gentler themes 
the martvrdoms the learned and powerft 


appropriately sub 


\gain asin 


rendition of forms is accentuated by the 
raking Caravaggiesque illumination. The 


solid 


pressed by means of an impasto vigor 


dependably textures are again e@xX- 


and sure, vet free from coarseness or bom 
bast. 
Especially notable is the vibrant master 
of early baroque composition. In the pre- 
ceding centur\ 
Holy Family 
nich) ina benign diffused radiance and had 


Raphael had bathed his 
) 


now in the Pinakothek, Mi 


composed the group as a pyramid resting 
stably on its base. Ribera’s Hol) 
with Saint Catherine, on the contrat 
like a cone of light expanding 


a point of greatest intensity 


upward tron 
located in the 
white cloth on which the Child sits sup 
ported by His mother’s hand. The specta 
tor’s eve 1s carried upward alternatel 
right and left 
body of the little bov, 
the fair Saint Catherine, the 
young mother. Above and beyond 


where it finds the sturd 


} Livy ? ha ‘ 
the devoted head o 


119 
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ntluence 
he early works of Ribera have perished 
Cl n unidentified, and s difficult to 
letermine just how much he may have 
earne ) Valencia from his master Fran 
o Ribal whose own somewhat clums\ 
le must have owed much to his pro- 
wed Si dies it | Recent research nas 
( Februar 17, 1591, as the date of 
uber Thus he was three vears 


is baptism 
} 
i 


ve time of his departure from 


Entry in the Mtismal records of the co 
rate church ] ty} Dt hlished hy {; | 
ines \rct ‘ te ¢ : Bee 
123 IO 


Sp than formerly was supposed. He ¢ 
rdl ve been ler than twenty veay 
When he Fr Ne Ital nd he n Ver ag; 
r country. He seems to have begy 
his sojourn witha st n Parma, and seven- 
t centut travelers are said to have 
mistaken his work in the little chapel of 
Santa Maria Bianca de PP. Scalzi, Parms 
for that of Correggio.s [In 16015 he moved t 


- 


e the remainder of his life was 
spent \ vear after his: rrival he Was Mar- 
the daughter of an 
beeinning he was 
countryman th 

icerov Of Naples. H 
liberal commissions for his work 
n society 

| court under the 


Ihe Vicerega patronage ol 


Successive Spanish é 
come to Naples he told the painter 
Martinez‘ that he 


to Spain, that he who ts well placed doesn’t 


rulers. len vears after 


intended never returning 


bud ind that while Spain 


Lda ind might be ¢ 
tender mother to strangers she was a crue 
stepmother to her own children 

Italy meanwhile continued to heap hon 
ors upon “‘the little Spamiard.”” In 
\ccademico Roman 


decorated by tn 


1020 Ne 
himselt 


rs later he was 


1 sign 
lwenty vea 


Ts ees,” ~~ 
seventeenth-centurv Naples t 


Pope. In 


finest efforts of the painters were devoted t 


the embellishment ot 


the Monastery of San 


Martino, perched on the rock above the city 
Here 
beautiful picture of Christ Washing the Feet 
of Saint Peter, and here in 1637 Riberi 
painted the Lamentation, perhaps his no 
blest work. Near the end of his life he painted 
impressive pictures 


in 1622 Caracciolo had painted his 


here another of his most 
the Communion of the Apostles. In 1646 he 
had been chosen over all his Italian rivalst 
paint the altarpiece for the Cappella a 
l esoro i 

And vet, despite his unquestioned sue 
cess, despite all the pervading cultural i 
fluences in the land of his adoption, Ruber 
must always have remained acutely com 
scious of his Spanishness. Popularly he was 


Finezze de penn 

1074 

‘ Jusepe Martinez, Discursos practicables ¢ 
tie te aie saa) 


iIsiImo arte ae 1 pl u 


Luigi Scaramuccia, Le 


italiani p. I Pavia, 


nobil 


IS00, 
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HOLY FAMILY WITH SAINT CATHERINI 
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now! s | Spagnoletto, and otten alter mvstic marriage. Saint Catherine’s esture 
he signed his name to his paintings he would s one of tenderest devotion. What love 
add espa or espai alenciano, and — expressive hands she has, and what a touch 
nce in a mood of homesickness for the vil Ing inclination of the head! The other per. 
lage of his birth he added after his name the sonages seem passive by comparison. Th 
words ¢s pai wlenciano d 1 ciudad de holy child is a normal, triendly baby, Saini 


Yativa Spaniards traveling in_ Italy \nne a typical fond old grandmother, to 





made point of presenting themselves to. shy in the presence of the lady guest t 
their celebrated compatriot. Velazquez — press the offer of her rose. Joseph 1s an aus. 
must have seen him during his visit in 1029 tere peasant, a remembered Spaniard on 
Iwenty vears later, when Philip IV sent would guess, a man ot tew words, as 
him to Italy again. this time primarily to should be. As for the Virgin, she 1s a sweet 
buy paintings for the roval collection, Velaz- — pretty, absent-minded girl such as Riber 
uez seems to have included among his — might well have expected to see in Naples 
purchases many of Ribera’s works. The in dozen times in a day, waiting on customers 
ventory of Philip’s paintings after his death n the litthe shops or doing the marketing 
listed verv few Spanish pictures other than for the mistress’s dinner. 
those of Velazquez and Ribera. No exam Phe history of the picture has been trac 


ples whatever bv Zurbaran or Murillo were back only a century and a quarter. It was 


ncluded, but by Ribera there were thirt) bought in Italy about 1807 or 1808 by Je 

x, of which number five hung in Philip's — Baptiste Pierre Lebrun, painter, auth 
own bedroom and art dealer, well known also as the hu 

The enthusiasm of Velazquez and Philip band of the portraitist Mile Vigée. In 18 
IV for Ribera’s work seems to have been Lebrun took the picture, together wil 
generally shared by the Spaniards, for fully manv others, to Paris for sale, and it W 
half the Works ¢ the great expatriate nave eng! ved lor nis llustr ted ¢ Hogue | 
eraduall uund their w back to the land times being unpropitious for sellin n 
of his birth. There remained something in ber of the pictures were consigned 


i 
alienably Spanish in his psychology, which London dealer. W. Buchanan,* writing 





the Spaniards themselves could recognize few vears later about English collect 
He had never been able to share the passion — describes our painting as follows: “No. 128 
of the Itahan painters for ideal beauty Ribera—called Spagnolett—A_ large p 
Something in his blood, or in his early ex- — ture of the Holy Family, in which a fer 
periences. must be held accountable for his — is kissing the hand of the infant. This pi 
unaffected interest in simple, natural hu- — ture is certainly the finest of this master 
manity, for his keen, disinterested observa- England, and will rank with any of 
tion, neither sentimental nor sadistic. His works. It is clear and brilliant in tone 

is a true democracy, which declares that the the characters are all graceful and appro 
holy people of the Scriptures were everyday priate. It was formerly at Genoa, and 
folk, and that among evervday folk can be — now in the possession of Sir Thomas Bar- 
found dignity and sweetness and beauty. ing.’ The picture remained for a centur) 


In the Museum’s Holy Family with — the possession of the Baring family, belong 
Saint Catherine. in anv case, Ribera has ing finally to the first and second Earls 


chosen simple types for the telling of a Northbrook. More recently it was in 


peaceful, homely story. It is not without collection of Henry George Charles Le 
significance that he has omitted the ring © scelles, Earl of Harewood, the son-in-law 
which would have constituted the scene a King George 
Harry B. WEHLI 
On the Adoration of the Shepherds of 
1O4e ( n the Escor Perini 1 m= —_ as 
Carl J Velazquez sein Jahr ler 1 > pl. 12 
. Memories of Painti | ) 25 
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A LOAN COLLECTION OF 
FARLY CHINESE BRONZES 
fortv-two. early 


The loan of 


bronzes from the collection of 


seum’s summer calendar. 


the June issue of the BULLETIN, the bronzes 
and M ot Gal- 


are on exhibition in Cases | 


TROPOLITAN 


Chinese 
Mrs. Chris- 
tian R. Holmes is a notable event on the Mu- 
\s announced in 


Mi 


lt 


is oby ious that 


SEUM Ot 
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cannot 


here 


t 





present 


much more than a few guide posts to the 


bronzes in Mrs. Holmes’s collection, which 


includes a number of fine p 


| ar § 
and publishe 
early Chinese 


The term 


» bronzes b 


“early ( 





PGs 3s BELI 


CHENG 


levy E 10, where they are to remain until 
late autumn. It seems hardly necessary to 
point out that this presents a rare opportu- 
nity to students and to the public at large 
However generous they may be, private col- 
lectors cannot make their collections avail- 
able to many besides friends and qualified 
scholars. It is therefore extremely gratifving 
to the Museum to be able to place these 
rare and beautiful objects before a public 
which might not otherwise have an op- 
portunity of seeing them. In addition, the 
more serious observer is permitted to com- 
Pare the Various pleces with others of the 


same type in the Museum collection. 
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i( ( ) y 250 B eremontal Vessels, D When specific exar 
} { ] " . lan , let a | YT } Il, » yt) | 
eal of evidence 1s accumul ples in this collection are mentioned, a litth 
, , le aaarn elias sees a teines. att +] spin eRe rie Son acenan 
( I Ll Lr ( | ! ) e ceren 1 tunct 
4 , | rl ’ y { I cat | 
: 
; onset e al lhe prehiste r pre-Han- group 
CSt Only sur Cony C | 1¢ twent two pieces, olf Which xt 
r earliest I se Oul r led Cho nd X are scribed to tt 
} Out the . een si ( el hort ¢ n period 50-200 BR. ¢ wh 
‘ ' ] ' 1 + ‘ > 9} ? 
( NsScrip ns rr ent ) | Ltervene ectween ne | Ou na ne H 
essels of this pe are ; ! ivnast 100 B.C.-A.D. 220). We find at | 
; emt rans! ee |. eee ; A 
1 cit I ( ( 1} te Vessels ( 
' j j Oe po I, BE Seer +} P 
NI en Teco! () Ne Laws roup \s Ss ain Ss l I 1) 114 ase W 
; 
overnil ng of the vessels are Chou bronzes, on most of the sixteen pieces 
( S I ( ( ( cals r e prevalln mo S re the é 
ents | writers r periods. Const rain or thundercloud pattern, which 1s us 
ent! rr Gedl OF CONTUS S pre I execul Nn the form ¢ an Cer-like 
led ( onl bout the dating t SO DIrals I 1 the erotesque f aol mas 
} . + ] ; } 
DOU he classification ¢ the vessels 1 he like MOTIVE Which has never been 
T im | Bl in ryt 1] | 1 ] nierr »?f 1 byt } } rT 
riginal con Was uncack Lediv Gut O quatel ilerpreted DUl WHI Was Cel 
t | rl n t ter . ; +} » ] » 
he failure of scholars under the Hans ended to inspire awe in the beholder 
, 
recognize svn ous terms and to grasp n this group, we mention especially or 
t ' . + 1] 
Ne significance Of certain characters In Lhe C MAassIVe e} or musical bell 11US 
Hstian Ho Po Ku T’u Lu (IMlustrated Cata- rated in figure and a ku, or wine vast 
] j + > », . oe } ' +h ] » | + | ] 
logue ot Ancient Bronze Vessels in the Hsiian \s the Classics reveal clearly that bells 
we | ee ) . 14 > mr, 1 ” +. { 1 mr 
Ho , compiled in the tweltth century A ) Various types adapted to specific purposes 
we find the statement: “Vessels of the Three plaved a part in ritual ceremonies under the 
Wynasties suffered at the extinction of cul- Chou, we may properly include them 
Ire under the Ch in, when civilized institu- discussion of ceremonik DronzZes. The type 


ons Were utterly swept away. Scholars of shown here appears to have been sounded 





later times, who knew the names but not the — to regulate the time of the drums in sacrif 
ctual vessels, let speculation take the place cial rites and to assist in signaling the move- 
t realit Errors begat errors, and each ments of the army on the march. According 
t! reiteration gained streneth so that to the Shuo wén (a dictionary compiled | 
came to be regarded as an unassailable Hsti Shén in the second century A.p.), the 
truth Nor can we blame the confusion sa goblet for drinking wine at certain festr 
entirel n the Chinese. Western scholars — vals; its capacity is given in the Chou | 
have continued to make positive statements — three pints, but the specifications of vessels 
based on these misty records without both found in such works trequently do not t 
ering tocheck even those points which might with the vessels as we know them. [he 
have been cleared up selected for mention is of interest both 1 
The chief ceremonial vessels may be its graceful shape and for the remarkab 
grouped under about twenty-five heads, the jadelike quality of the bronze 
names indicating the use to which each was Che Ch'in dynasty pieces are a little les 
put. Many writers still use far more, but troublesome than those of the Chou 
with so little distinction between the tvpes though trustworthy standards for dating 


that many of the terms are superfluous. M1 are still all too few. Of the three murrors 
Yetts has some very sound ideas about sim- from this period, two® are of the same get 


plifving the classifications and clearing up — eral design as one in the Museum collection 
misnomers, and it 1s to be hoped that othe | { 

scholars will follow his lead. We cannot here 1..3254.13. Shown in Case M. This is a type 
frequently called fsum; our use of the term xu 


In accordance with the classification by Yetts 


14. Shown in Case M 


gO Into a discussion of all these ty pes ol 


Quoted by W. Perceval Yetts, The Georg: 1..3254.41, 42. Shown in Case M 


, 
Eumorfopoulos Collection, vol. I, p. 41 (cc. no. 32.165. Exhibited in Case A 
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BULLETIN OF THE MI 
and this design we do not find in any other 
period of Chinese art. In contrast with the 
heavily decorated Chou bronzes, these mir- 
rors are entirely plain except for a starlike 
design that some interpret as representing 
the sun's ravs It seems probable from the 
profusion of mirrors which have been pre- 
served through the ages in China that they 
were designed to be used not only for prac- 
tical toilet talismans as 
well,to avert disaster or bring good fortune. 

\ large Jien, or 
of the 
pre- 


purposes but as 


toilet case 
Han dvnast\ 
sents an example 
n which a white 
metal alloy 
evidently 
greater proportion 


Was 
] 


used 1n 


than was custom- 
wy, giving a sil- 
appearance to 
lhe 


the (len 


the bronze. 
body of | 
is undecorated ex- 
ept. for animal 
feet and an encit 
cling band in the 
center. The cover 
isornamented with 
three reclining 
rams and a design 
f incised animals FIG. 2, MIRROR 
in the center. 

\nother 


bronze 


striking Han piece is a gilt- 


The three 
represent crouching animals, which support 


bowl with cover legs 
the vessel on their backs, and the cover is 
decorated with stvlized bird orna- 
ments. The circular jointed aspect of the 
body of this bowl is purely Han. An inter- 


esting parallel may be seen in some of the 


three 


boxes of dried lac quer and gilt-bronze of the 
same period 

In the rather confused and confusing Six 
Dynasties, the Northern Wei (a. p. 386 
357) covered all but thirty-two of the two 
hundred and three vears and is the only one 
Which left its individual stamp on Chinese 
rt. It is here that we get our first Buddhis- 
le sculpture in the round. Aside from the 
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ty 


SEUM OF ARI 


large stone figures and stelae, however 


there is little left of Wer art except some 


tomb pottery and a few small gilt-bronze 
pieces. [he Holmes Collection contains four 
pieces of this period: a gilt-bronze incens« 
burner with cover which has a vivid green 
and blue patina, an enchanting gilt-bronz 
tiger in a reclining position, a seated figure 
of Buddha of the same material, and 


bronze Incense Durner In an aordinar 


woven-basket pattern, the top decorated 
with ely bird 
flanked b our 
maller bird 
Lhe I ) S 
yf Sui d 
..D. 589-018 ! 
ill worthy ot t 


mirro! wit 

painted I 1¢ 
Slgn in greel 1 
red is one of the 


few of this typ 


existenct \s ou 
the Han toilet box 
the bronze her 
has a large white 


metal content and 
the mirror might 
almost be mista 


lor silver 


DYNASTY eilt-bronzes of this 

period ill bea 

Inscriptions and dates. We give here onl 
the dates: the representation of Prabhi 


ratna and Sakvamuni Expounding the Law 
has a date concording with November 28 


609; Kuan Yin with two attendant Bodl 


sattvas, March 24, 611; and Kuan Yin w 


two attendants, November 


500 
little gilt-bronze figures are a delight 
eve, and it is superfluous to add t| 
Inscriptions (on the backs) increase their 


charm for anv collector 


We come finally to the T’ang group 


618-906). Here, as in the Sui group, w 
have four pieces, each of which deserves 
more space than we can give \ gilt 

L..3254.33A,B.;L.3254:30;L.3254.22;L.3254 
Shown in Case | 
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ronze seated figure of Buddha, his hands — recently acquired such a statuette,! a seated 
n the teaching mudra, islargerthan most of — goddess of the late sixth century B.c., said 
y bronzes of this tvpe, and the littl to be from western Sicily, “‘probab| 

I I | re iInusu | ) ne point | Selinus 
Suggesting a strong Wworean ntluence I he lhe Si ale 1S fairly large The voddess Sits 
t | l’ang pieces, however, are two n quiet majesty on a throne with her open 
mirrol nd thes re amor the best hands upon her knees, her feet, in red shoes 
ronzes in the whole collection. The larger — on a footstool. She wears a stephane, over 


ne illustrated in figure 2, has a silver | which her mantle ts drawn like a veil, falling \I 
irface, with a design otf on her shoulders and 


, 
Deon scrolls, twe phor gown fer legs In tw 





i 1 Ps 

mirror is S famous eves, ridges at the brows 
rom the standpoint ll lips, and delicate ’ 
conce] technique rounded chin. Abundant ' 
nd pure artists tracesot red paint are pre- IK 
d mirror, althoug]| served on mantle, steph- Wj 

telv n ywell ane, irises, lips, shoes 

preserved as the first, 1s throne, footstool. T] 





10 less 1 rkable. Her left forearm and_ hand 
S| square he re restored, as are {rag- \ 
ronze ered wit! ments of the torso 
r surtace he de kine 
n of birds, inse nd \ seated goddess 
lowers nlaid in gold the same type was Toul 
nd Tne lout mayest during theexcavation' 
phoenixes in the corners ereat Sicilian sanctuar 
re of silver I he rer v1 whel terracottas can 
here is marked with del to hight in great number 
forming an On- id variety, en ibli 9 US 
trast with the bold. strik to picture anew the mul- 


Ing pattern of the larger tifarious life of such 


mirror. In addition to religious center, with 
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votive gilts trom betley- 





in the Holmes collection che Ania Gxanneyi ers rich and poor. Other “s 
4 bronzes, these two LATE VI CENTURY B.( terracottas of the 

pieces stand in a unique tvpe have been found iN EN 
position among the surviving mirrors of | widely separated localities and their manv- , 
China PAULINE SIMMON facture has been assigned to lonia. This 


newly acquired one will take its place wit 

the standing Aphrodite (7), also from west Med: 

A GREEK TERRACOTTA ern Sicily, which came into the collection \ 
STATUETTI few vears 

CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 

Mut of the ruck of terracotta statuettes 
which were in antiquity the gifts of ordi 
nary people to their gods, emerge some ot Reo of annexe \ccessions 


fine sculptural quality. The Museum has * Height 7 in. (17.8 cm — 
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7 open NO | ES 
= 4 shoes 


ne, over HE DirECtOR HONORED BY PRINCETON WEAF by Huger Elhott, Director 


1, falling \t the commencement exercises held on Educational Work. These will deal with 
ers and June 19 Princeton University conferred the the development of painting during the 
in tw honorarv degree of Doctor of Letters on the — last one hundred and fifty vears 

of folds Director, Herbert Eustis Winlock. 

Vv mod- [HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORA 
oblique \EMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board rors held several of the meetings of its an- 

1e brows f Trustees, held June 20, 1934, Robert nual convention in the Museum on June 
delicate Graham Dun Douglas, having qualified and 19. The sessions included a demonstra- 

.bundant was elected a FELLOW IN PERPETUITY, In tion talk by Grace Cornel! on Color Facts 
t are pre- succession to Robert G. Dun. Five ANNUAI ilustrated by objects from the collection 

le, steph- \WEMBERS Were elected. This was followed by three gallery tall 


s, shoes the American Wing, by Marion E. Millet 
ol. The Rapilo Parks. At 3:30 p.m. on the fol- Renaissance art (the Morgan Wing), b 
nd hand wing 7, 24, 31, and Edith R. Abbot; and the textile collections 
are Trag- \ugust 7, radio talks will be given over by Ethelwvn Bradish 
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